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Vowels of civilisation 


Reading without vowels is hard work—thr rn cls bt hw a wrd shid snd. 
W wa dbt f thnks t th Grks wh ddd vwls t th Phncn Iphbt 


John Skoyles 


ANGUAGE makes us human, 
writing makes us civilised—did 
the Greek alphabet make us 

modern? Questioning tradition 1s a 
mark of a modern people. We are 
critical of the ways of the past, but 
most people living before us took 
the past as the unquestionable 
authority on how to live. Tradition 
to us is a tyranny; to non-modern 
people it is a living and respected 
presence. How did tradition lose its 
hold on part of the world? We know 
when this happened—between 500 
to 300 Bc, the classical age of the 
Greeks—so this might give us a clue. 

The Greeks questioned the tradi- 
tional ways of doing many things 
from ruling cities to making laws. 
They could debate these topics 
because an increasing number of 
people were literate. Literacy was 
not confined to a few scribes 
employed by a ruler and the temple 
authorities as in Egypt. Instead writ- 
ing spread quickly in Greece after 
it had adopted the Phoenician 
alphabet and, more importantly, 
modified it. 

Superficially, the two are similar. 
Each is phonetic, that is, each letter 
represents a sound; both contain 
about 24 letters. These innovations 
separate them from Egypt’s hiero- 
glyphs, Mesopotamian cuneiform 
and the word pictures, or logo- 
graphs, of China. Most of the letters 
in the Phoenician alphabet are 
present in the Greek alphabet in 
slightly changed form—as they are 
in the words you are reading. 

Their dissimilarity is deeper, lying 
in the way they represent the 
pronunciation of words. The Phoe- 
nician alphabet represents only the 
consonants in words. It does not represent how to pronounce 
them, which requires vowels, although it could convey the 
sound of some vowels, but only as part of a “package” includ- 
ing a vowel and consonants for example, ba or be. For people 
trying to write Greek, the lack of vowels caused problems. 
Greek is an Indo-European language in which vowel sounds 
are aS important as the sound of consonants. It is difficult to 
write Greek in the script of a semitic language from the 
Middle East, such as Phoenician, in which consonants 
predominate. To write their language, the Greeks adopted 
five Phoenician consonants, doubling two of them to repre- 


sent omitted vowels. “Aleph”, a consonant in Phoenician. — 


The Greeks’ gift: the seven vowels in their alphabet 
made learning to read easier for most people 


became “alpha”, a vowel in Greek. 
Only a few sounds separated the two 
alphabets but even this was not a 
great difference: the Phoenician 
alphabet could represent some 
limited information about vowels. 
The Greek innovation was to do this 
in a full and consistent manner. 

Seven vowels seem a puny foun- 
dation for modernity. For this 
reason, many people have been 
reluctant to accept their signifi- 
cance. But evidence is emerging that 
vowels in alphabets have a powerful 
effect on how easily people learn 
to read. 

Reading can use images or words 
to represent a spoken language. The 
Greek and the Phoenician alphabets 
are scripts that rely on sounds rather 
than images: they are phonological. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, use 
a lexical script whose images bear 
little or no resemblance to how a 
word is pronounced. But did the 
Greeks and Phoenicians read 
phonologically? Full representation 
of vowels might be necessary for 
phonological reading. We can test 
whether they do in a variety of 
scripts read by modern people. 

Greek has many descendants but 
most have lost the relationship that 
each basic element of speech, or 
phoneme, is represented by one 
letter. In Yugoslavia, however, the 
government tried to modify spelling 
to preserve this principle. The 
Serbo-Croatian alphabet 1s the near- 
est we can get to the ancient Greek 
alphabet. A similar relationship 
exists between the modern Hebrew 
and Phoenician alphabets. Every- 
day modern Hebrew writing does 
not use vowels. Another script, 
“pointed” Hebrew, does which indicates vowels. It 1s 
confined to children’s books, poetry and religious works. 

Farsi, a Persian script, combines Phoenician and Greek: 
some words are spelt with vowels like Greek, others are spelt 
without vowels like Phoenician words. Bahman Baluch of the 
Institute of Education in London has taken advantage of this 
to study the effects of vowels on reading. English is unsuit- 
able: it is not phonologically transparent—you cannot spell it 
as it is pronounced. Although derived from Greek through 
Roman, it has changed. Irregular spellings, such as yacht. 
have crept in, hindering the recognition of words. 

How we read does leave telltale signs. Consider the 


wo, 
, 


a 


alpha 


epsilon 


omicron 


upsilon 


es 
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A! TITUDES to traditional ways tend to 
divide the societies of the West from 
those in the rest of the world. Many West- 
erners do not agree that because it is the 
custom to do something in a particular 
way, it must always be done that way. This 
questioning of tradition underlies many of 
the characteristics of Western science, 
-mathematics, art, philosophy and politics. 

Since the Greeks, Western culture has 
searched for ways to prove that actions, 
such as running a city, and ideas, for exam- 
ple, about morality, were authoritative 
without appealing to tradition. In other 


1: Mathema 


interpretation of tradition, asking: “Did 
our ancestors consider this correct?” 
Consider two innovations of the Greeks 
in the classical era: democracy and axiom- 
atic mathematics, which starts with an 
unproven statement or axiom as the base 
of a rigorous proof of a theory (the idea that 
theories should be deducable from a 
limited set of axioms). All urban societies 
have bodies that make decisions but most 
are controlled by an elite, part of whose 
power lies in its role as upholders and inter- 
preters of traditions. The Greeks increased 
the number of people making decisions by 


ics proves us modern 
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they took it Bait ie dabvionins ane 
Egyptians. Nor were they the best geome- | 
ters: until the 16th century, the best calcu- 
lation of n was made by the Chinese, not 
the Greeks. But the Greeks invented the 
mathematical proof. Why? | Only the 
Greeks were troubled by the validity of | 
geometrical theorems. In other societies, | 
the fact that they worked was sufficient. 


societies, people have concentrated on the _ balloting their citizens after public debate. The Greeks needed something better. © 
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The “alephbeth”: Phoenician readers had to learn the meaning of 
each word, rather than decode it into recognisable sounds 


problem of pronouncing a word phonologically. Decoding 
letters into phonemes—the smallest element of sound that 
you can distinguish in speech—takes time. But it takes no 
longer to translate letters into phonemes for common words 
such as “we” or rare ones like “thou”. Familiarity, however, 
affects the recognition of an image or collection of letters that 
cannot be translated into a word that exists as the memory of 
a spoken word. Identifying words by their image, or lexically, 
relies on readers activating an entry in their own mental 
“dictionary”. But each time someone reads a word, it 
becomes easier to recognise it: the threshold, or effort 
required to recognise it, is reduced. This separates the 
two forms of reading: if the speed to say a word increases with 
rarity, 1t 1s read lexically (against a mental dictionary). If not, 
it is read phonologically by working out the sounds. 
Recognition of a word also affects the words that follow it. 
Reading a word lexically helps readers to recognise other 
words near it more easily—an advantage psychologists call 
priming. Having “looked up” a word in a mental dictionary, 
readers are quicker to recall it and words that are close in 
meaning. This does not apply to words that are identified by 
their sound. The context of a word also helps the reader. In 
any text, a word is surrounded by clues that are useful to help 
to identify it. Readers can use these to activate their memory 
so a lexical reader will be influenced by context and by first 
encounters with words, while a phonological reader will not. 


The earliest inscriptions in the Greek alphabet date from the 8th 
century BC, and changes in the letters from Phoenician script to the 
Greek agree with this. But it could be 600 years older 
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Alive /zndh/=/zendeh/ 


This is shown by the different methods that readers of /zanu/ 
Hebrew and Serbo-Croatian use. The ability to read single 
Hebrew words written without vowels depends on the . 
frequency of the words, whether the words have appeared in ES { % 
the text already and their context. Researchers discovered, mentation vy Haar 


however, that that ability to read single Serbo-Croatian 
words, which are written to represent units of sound, like the 
Greek, 1s unaffected by how often they occur, whether they 
are new to the reader or on the context. This suggests that 
scripts without vowels must be read lexically while scripts 


Farsi, a script in which some signs for vowels exist, showed how these 
with vowels can be read phonologically—at least when 


signs made learning to read easier 
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1ental dictionaries 


Man Deity Ox Sheep Sky Star Sun Water Wood House Road City Land, | 
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they are presented as single words. 

Could these findings be due to something else—perhaps in 
the structure of the language differences between the Hebrew 
and Serbo-Croatian? Baluch’s research on Farsi argues not. 
Iranians read their unvocalised words lexically, just like read- 
ers of Hebrew. But they read words whose spelling represents 
units of sound phonologically like Serbo-Croatian. 

Vowels are powerful. In all languages, readers find it easier 
to learn to pronounce words that they have never read before 
if the words contain vowels than if they do not. Becoming 


Dedicatory stele, Ephesus: public inscriptions gave readers of Greek 
practice in the skill, necessary for democratic procedures 


M. McDonald 


iter for example, | using ie Greek apnanet ould 7 on 
the whole easier than with the Phoenician. Greeks would 
have had more difficulty than Phoenicians as they began 
reading words. They would have to learn the rules for 
pronouncing written words. But once they acquired this abil- 
ity, they could outread most Phoenicians. 

Phonological reading was a breakthrough because once 
someone has learnt to decode letters into sound, this skill is 
equally useful for recognising rare words as common ones. 
But skilled lexical reading will depend upon the number of 
words in the “mental dictionary” that a reader can identify. 
Creating this vocabulary for reading is a gradual process: 
words accumulate with experience. 

This contrast can be seen in Japanese children learning to 
read. They learn two scripts—one phonologically transparent 


-and one logographic. The ability to read the phonological one 


is completely mastered with the ability to decode it. In Japan 
this happens by the age of six. But children take nearly eight 
years to learn the 2000 characters of their logographic script. 
They do so at a rate of 80 to 300 characters a year. It 1s 
difficult to become fully literate through non-phonological 
means. A little is easy. Any familiarity with written words 
leads to the ability to read a few of them visually. Most 
children have sufficient contact with words to read familiar 
ones like “McDonald’s” non-phonologically before school. 
Not all writing requires people to know a large number of 
signs, such as hieroglyphs—the Phoenician and Greek alpha- 
bets require about 20 to 30. They can spread independently 
of instruction in an institution. This makes it less easy to 
restrict literacy to an elite. The Phoenician alphabet was the 
first of this kind, but it has to be read lexically: people had to 
build up a store of words that they recognised before they 
could read easily. This makes Phoenician writing as difficult 
to read as hieroglyphics and logographs and limited its 
spread. The Greek alphabet, however, enabled people to read 
phonologically, which encouraged widespread literacy. 
Literacy made people civilised but they still respected 
tradition. Indeed, some literate civilisations have been more 
under the hold of tradition than oral societies. Literacy can 
strengthen the hold of tradition or destroy it. The type of 
writing determines which happens. In societies whose scripts 
lead to the development of literate elites it strengthens the 
hold of traditions. A small group becomes responsible for 
preserving the past. In these societies, learning to read was 


mixed with another activity—learning the traditional way > 
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Sots that are typically read by 
decoding signs or letters into speech 
(phonological) can also be read lexically by 
recognising the images of the words that 
represent speech without turning them into 
spoken words first. The ability to read lexi- 
cal scripts in which each word has to be 
matched with a stored visual image of the 
word to activate its meaning depends upon 
a mental dictionary of images. How do 
readers create this? 

Dictionary entries have to be created 
before they can be used, but people can do 
this only if they already know the identity 
of a written word. This means that lexical 
readers must use another source for identi- 
fying written words. This turns out to be 
phonological reading, which provides 
information about words that a reader has 
not previously encountered. 

The English words—with a few excep- 
tions—that you are reading now are read 
lexically. The exceptions are a few 
unfamiliar but regular words that will be 
read phonologically. Most readers will not 
notice any switch in their method of identi- 
fying words, but changing from one system 
to another reflects the way we learn to read. 

Children begin reading phonologically, 
before they move onto lexical reading. 
Becoming good at it is important for 
mature reading: the level of skill children 
achieve at phonological reading proves the 
best predictor for success in reading. Many 
people find it difficult to. decode 
phonological information, which prevents 
them from becoming mature lexical read- 
ers. Unable to read phonologically, they 
cannot train the lexical processes that 
usually take their place. Most children with 
reading problems (20 p per cent have other 
difficulties) are in this situation. Although 
they are capable of lexical reading, they 
cannot easily acquire it. 

Alternatives exist to phonological train- 
ing but they are often inconvenient or 
unreliable. For example, every time readers 
encounter an unfamiliar word they can ask 
someone to explain it, use a dictionary or 
a thesaurus, or guess at the meaning of a 
word by its context. 

The need to train lexical processes 
explains why alphabets, such as the Phoe- 
nician, contain clues to the spoken word. It 
helps readers to guess the identity of 
unknown words. This is the skill needed to 
train lexical processes independently of 
formal instruction. But is it an efficient 
way to learn to read? The fact that Hebrew 
readers learn vowelled forms of the Phoe- 
nician variety of script suggests that it is 
ae would-be readers need more help than 
this. 

For example, Serbo-Croatian is read 
phonologically for single words, lexically 
for passages of writing. But can any 
phonological scripts be read lexically, that 
is, by recognising the images of words that 
represent speech without first turning them 
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One problem for Greek readers was the lack of breaks between words 
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Thomas Tusser’s advice from the 16th century is seasonal 


into spoken words? No one knows if this 
applies to readers of languages other than 
Serbo-Croatian. | pect that many 
readers using lexical methods are 
phonologically tinaed as well, though 
perhaps not as much as they are in English. 
The reason is the existence of print. We all 
read much more than we realise. Children A 
between 11 and 16, for example, may read 
up to a million words a year. We can . dc 
this only if we skim—roughly under- 
ae, what i iS eset re scanning oS 


vidual or sinat groups ‘ F let etter 
would slow the process posal 
It is unlikely that the Greeks took advan- 
tage of phonological reading to train lexical 
reading. First, our lexical reading is nour- 


_ ished by print. Secondly, the Greeks wrote 


in a way that made lexical reading difficult: 
words followed each other without spaces, 
scriptio continua—a disadvantage in lexi- 
cal reading. It inhibits recognition of indi- 
vidual words and prevents SERENE: Chil- 


phonemic scales; they had to sight road 
small groups of letters to help them to read 
words phonologically. There is no sign that 
they were taught to read whole words. For 
example, Japanese phonological writing, 
Kana, is one of the few modern scripts that 
can be written in scriptio continua. When 
it is, readers interpret it phonologically. 


Phonetic drill for children in ancient Greece: phonemic scales 
enabled them to decode letters into sounds quickly 
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An ancient version of Hebrew show the 

points that indicate vowels. Modern 

pointed scripts exist to help children to 
read, poets to compose 
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> of doing things. The prestige of 
readers was tied to this privileged 
access to the past: they were custo- 
dians of tradition preserved in 
writing. They were unlikely to 
reflect upon and so undermine it. 

Literacy can, however, under- 
mine the authority of tradition. As 
Jack Goody (when professor of 
anthropology at Cambridge) and 
others have suggested, writing 
down ideas enables reflection and 
comment upon them. While lite- oo Sra RAL Ania TeA SS 
racy was the preserve of those pate VEE RCL NT 
upholding tradition this reflection aeensteht teat Seaman ne 
would not involve questioning the Peeters iorenc tees epee a Mere 
authority of the text. They could 
reinterpret tradition themselves. In 
Greece, philosophers emerged to 
ask about the nature of goodness, 
of justice, and the world? Philosophers in other cultures 
speculated upon these questions but their ideas upheld tradi- 
tion. The novelty of Greek philosophers was to free these 
questions from traditional interpretation, creating their own 
traditions for questioning and criticising customary attitudes. 
Those forms of social power that depended upon tradition 
had to adapt or die out. In many parts of Greece, this ques- 
tioning produced democratic procedures. Public offices in 
Greece were made democratic by being rotated by lot around 
citizens (much as we select juries). Competence to hold office, 
which included the ability to read written laws, was assumed 
to be common. General literacy made this possible. 

If the Greek alphabet made learning to read much easier, 
why did not the vowelled alphabet replace non-vowelled 
scripts? But in one sense it did: all children learn first to read 
with vowelled scripts. The Chinese, for example, teach their 
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children with Pinyin, a script based on the Roman alphabet. 
Hebrew 1s written in two forms: children learn to read on the 
fully vowelled version. In Farsi, unvowelled words are taught 
with marks indicating their vowels. Once children can read 
phonologically they can learn non-phonological scripts. For 
instance, printing a phonological spelling next to a strange 
character supplies its readers with its familiar meaning. 

The emergence of modernity in Greece might alone justify 
interest in these ideas. But there is another reason. The 
Greeks are not the only society to be changed by a revolution 
in communication. Writing has made us civilised; the Greek 
alphabet then made us modern. What will telecommuni- 
cation and computers make us? oO 
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